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SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 

IV. HNEYMA, ¥YXH, AND SAPS IN GREEK WRITERS OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD AND IN JEWISH- 
GREEK LITERATURE 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 



A. GREEK WRITERS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 

Under this caption are included the more prominent Greek 
writers, non-Jewish and non-Christian, of the period 1-200 A.D. 
The authors examined are representative historians, geographers, 
orators, and philosophers, and include Strabo, Musonius Rufus, 
Cornutus, Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Arrian, Maximus 
Tyrius, Lucian, Marcus Aurelius, Hermogenes, Pausanias. In 
treatment, however, it will be advisable to begin with the usage 
of philosophic schools rather than with that of the individual 
writers. Of the types of philosophic thought current in the Greco- 
Roman world in this period two are of especial importance for the 
purposes of this study. These are neo-Pythagoreanism and late 
Stoicism. 

The literature of neo-Pythagoreanism consists of about ninety 
writings ascribed to some fifty different authors. It is largely 
pseudonymous, its ostensible authors being outstanding represen- 
tatives of the ancient school, as, e.g., Philolaus, Archytas, and 
Timaeus of Locris. Zeller believes that it arose chiefly at Alexan- 
dria and in the two centuries 100 B.C. to 100 a.d. The material 
is collected in Mullach's Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, 
Vols. I and II. 

The neo-Pythagoreans apparently did not employ rvedfta as a 
prominent term of their philosophic vocabulary. In the Similitudes 
"of the Pythagoreans and others" it occurs once, meaning "wind," 
in a passage ascribed to Aristonymus (Mullach, op. cit., I, 489, 19; 
Stobaeus Florileg, iii, 40). In the Pythag. Fragg. Varia (II, 66, 2, 5) 
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it occurs in an ascription to the Stoics of their familiar doctrine 
that the soul is irpedfia hBtpnov. Sextus Empiricus (225 a.d.) 
ascribes to the followers of Pythagoras and Empedocles the doc- 
trine, akin to that which Aristotle says was held in his day (see 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1014, p. 573, and cf. p. 399 
below), that there is one irvedfia which permeates the whole world 
like a soul and unites us to the irrational animals. But his failure 
to indicate precisely to what writers or period he means to ascribe 
this doctrine makes it impossible to affirm that it was held by the 
neo-Pythagoreans of the period of which we are speaking. 

tyvxv is commonly used in the sense of "soul," as the seat of 
intellectual and moral life. A typical example is the Pythagorean 
similitude, 

Ko<Tfi7]Tiov Upbv fih kvaJ9riy.aat.v rfiv St ^vxfy naOf)jia<nv. 

A temple should be adorned with votive offerings, but the soul with 
knowledge [Mullach, op. cit., I, 493, 96]. 

According to Alex. Polyhistor (Diog. Laert. vii. 19 ff. [28]), they 
held that the soul is a fragment of the aether, both warm and cold, 
distinguishable from life (fc<^), and immortal because that from 
which it is detached is immortal. It is divided into three parts, 
vovs, <j>(yfip, and 6vfi6s (§30), the first and last being found in other 
animals, but the second only in man; the reasoning sense is im- 
mortal and the soul is nourished by the blood, and reasons are the 
winds (&vefu>i) of the soul. 

2dp£ seems to have played no special part in neo-Pythagorean- 
ism. In a passage ascribed to Pythagoras (Stobaeus op. cit. ci. 13; 
Mullach, op. cit., I, 50, 20) it apparently means the body without 
ethical implication. No other instances have been noted in neo- 
Pythagorean writers. In the neo-Platonic writers of the fourth 
century (Iamblichus Adkort. ad Phil. 21; Mullach, op. cit., I, 
506, 28) the body is regarded as the prison of the soul, and, since 
even Plato taught this, it would not be surprising to find the idea 
in the neo-Pythagoreans of the first century. Definite evidence 
of it has not, however, been discovered. In the writings of Didy- 
mus, a Pythagorean of the first century a.d. (Mullach, op. cit.), 
body and soul are often spoken of together but without charac- 
terization of the former as evil. To the Peripatetics he ascribes 
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the view that the goods of the body are inferior to those of the 
soul, but they are still goods, and the body is definitely said to be 
friendly to us. These views Didymus does not oppose, and indeed 
in one passage in which he is apparently expressing his own opinion 
he says: 

For if man is desirable for his own sake so also the parts would be desirable 
for their own sake. But the parts of a man, completely considered, are body 
and soul; so that the body, too, would be desirable [Mullach, op. cit., II, 
88, i,fin.]. 

The earliest testimony we possess as to the views of the neo- 
Pythagoreans concerning the ultimate elements of the universe 
is from Alexander Polyhistor, 80-40 B.C. (cf. Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, III, 2, p. 108), quoted by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 19. 24): 

Alexander says in the Successions of the Philosophers also that he found 
these things in Pythagorean commentaries; the monad is the beginning of 
all things. And from the monad the indefinite duad arises, so that matter is 
made subject to the monad which is cause. And from the monad and the 
indefinite duad the numbers arise and from the numbers the signs 

In this passage nothing is said about the origin of evil. In pseudo- 
Archytas, however, quoted by Stobaeus i. 710 ff., it is affirmed 
that the most general principles are form and matter, the former 
corresponding to the ordered and definite, the latter to the unor- 
dered and undefined; the former being of beneficent, and the latter 
of destructive, nature. A similar doctrine is in pseudo-Plutarch 
ascribed to Pythagoras: 

Placita i. 3. 8: Pythagoras says that the numbers are elements; and again 
that the monad and the undefined duad are in the elements. And of the 
elements the one is according to him directed toward the active and formative 
cause, which is mind and God, and the other to the passive and material, 
which is the visible world. 

Ibid. i. 7. 18: Pythagoras says that of the principles the monad is God 
and the good, which is the nature of the one, the mind [6 vovs] itself. And 
the undefined duad is a demon and the evil, belonging to which is the material 
mass, and it is the visible world. 

Vita Horn. 145: He [Pythagoras] held the ultimate principles to be two, 
calling them the defined monad and the undefined duad, the one being the 
cause (or principle) of good things, the other of evil things. 

Here we seem clearly to find the doctrine that there are two 
principles, the one beneficent and the other malevolent, and the 
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latter identified or associated with matter. On the other hand, 
these statements manifestly apply, not to Pythagoras himself, but 
to the neo-Pythagorean school, and this in turn raises the question 
in what period this doctrine, that the origin of evil is in matter, 
was held. Its absence from the earliest testimony concerning 
the views of the school, and apparently, indeed, from such writers 
as Sextus Empiricus, Simplicius, and Hippolytus, makes it doubtful 
when it became a part of the teaching of the school. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that the testimony which we have from pseudo-Archytas, 
pseudo-Plutarch, and Epiphanius does not enter into details, nor 
define what is meant by evil, whether physical or moral. 

Among post-Christian writers more or less strongly influenced 
by Stoicism, none is more important than Seneca, whose life was 
almost conterminous with that of the apostle Paul. Although 
writing in Latin, he is an important source of information concern- 
ing the thought of the period. According to Arnold he was the 
last Roman who made a systematic study of Stoicism in the original 
authorities. 

Seneca's term animus, like the ipvxh of the earlier Stoics, is a 
functional term denoting the seat of feeling, thought, and will. 
With the question of its substance he was apparently less con- 
cerned than some of his predecessors. The investigation has at 
least discovered no passage in which he predicates of it either 
spiritus or corpus. The body is for him a temporary, decadent 
affair, a burden on the soul (Ep. 120. 17), but he goes no farther 
than this into the philosophy of the matter. 

Death is followed, as with Virgil (Aeneid vi. 724-51), by a period 
of purgation, after which the soul finds its way to the higher regions, 
eventually being absorbed into the primal elements (Dial. vi. 23. 1; 
25. 1; Ep. 57. 8; Dial. vi. 26. 7; cited by Arnold, p. 259). The neces- 
sity of purgation evidently arises from the experiences of the soul 
in the period of its residence in the body, but Seneca does not say 
that that from which the soul requires purgation is a pollution 
derived from the matter of which the body is composed. There 
is nothing in his language to show that he goes beyond the fact of 
common experience that men in the period of bodily life commit 
sin; while against the view that he ascribes moral evil to the 
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corrupting influence of the body is a passage in Ep. 65. 16, where, 
if poena be taken in its usual and proper sense, he definitely ex- 
presses the old Orphic theory that the body is a punishment of 
the soul, 1 the sequel to sin, not the cause of it. 

Musonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of the time of Nero, does 
not use the term Tvevfia. He employs soul and body as complemen- 
tary terms, and once (24. 9-1 1) says expressly that man is a com- 
posite of soul and body. That ipvxh was for him a term inclusive of 
all the vital and psychical elements of man is suggested in 87. 14-16 : 

For we do not philosophize with hand or foot or the rest of the body, but 
with soul, and with but a small part of this, which we call understanding 
[Stavoia]. 

When, accordingly, he makes the soul the organ through which 
man knows God, saying (134. 5), 

Why dost thou tarry, or what art thou waiting for? Cut out the dead 
part of thy soul and thou shalt know God! 

the soul must doubtless be understood as possessing this power 
by virtue of the understanding, Si&voia. Musonius uses <r&p£ only 
once, and then it denotes flesh in the physical sense. 

Cornutus, a Stoic contemporary of Musonius Rufus, uses irvedfia 
in the sense of gas or vapor. It has no ethical, vital, or theological 
meaning. He employs ypvxh sixteen times in senses already familiar. 
He holds that the soul is composed of fire and located in the head. 
Zeus is the all-permeating world-soul. Cornutus also furnishes 
examples of the usage, as old as Homer, of ipvxai used of the spirits 
of the dead in Hades. 2&p£ does not occur. 

Plutarch, one of the most voluminous and best-known writers 
of the first century A.D., who wrote about a generation later than 
Seneca and Paul, is somewhat difficult to classify. Though un- 
doubtedly much influenced by the Stoics and Academics, he was 

1 The impression that Seneca ascribed morally corrupting power to the body 
by virtue of its materiality seems to have arisen from what is clearly shown by the 
context to be a misinterpretation of putre in Ep. 120. 17 and of inficitur in Dial. -A. 24. 5. 
In the former case he is clearly contrasting the body, as a ruinous, ramshackle, and 
hence temporary, dwelling of the soul, with its aspirations after eternal things. In 
the latter, the words that precede inficitur and those that follow, referring to the 
soul as imprisoned and restrained, naturally require, not the derived meaning "stained," 
but the proper sense "submerged." 
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himself an eclectic rather than an adherent of any one school. 1 
In the progress of this study hundreds of passages which illustrate 
his use of the terms under discussion have been collected and 
examined. In De defectu oraculorum 50-51 he uses Tveutxa in con- 
nection with the exhalation that arose out of the ground at 
Delphi and was the cause of the inspiration of the prophetess. 
When this exhalation instead of inspiring the Pythia produces 
disastrous effects he calls it a "dumb and evil Trvevna." Yet he 
also affirms that the power of the "spirit" is divine and celestial or 
demonic, but not perpetual or incorruptible or capable of enduring 
forever. The whole passage illustrates the ascription of super- 
natural and psychical effects to a subject itself substantially defined 
and materially conceived; irvevna is throughout vapor, but, as 
vapor, is according to circumstances "inspiring" or "dumb" 
and "evil." 

tyvxy occurs with great frequency in Plutarch. Prevailingly, 
at least, in the Non posse suaviter and Epit. and De virtute et vitio, 
it means the soul of man as the seat of emotion, thought, and will. 
His usage calls for no special discussion. 

24p£ occurs more frequently in Plutarch than in any previous 
philosophic writer. It usually has the meaning "body." It might 
be expected that in opposing Epicureanism, which he interpreted 
as essentially sensualism, he would have been led to ascribe moral 
evil to the flesh. But though he constantly disparages the pleasures 
of the flesh or body as compared with those of the soul, not even 
in his polemic against Epicurus (Non posse suaviter), nor in his 
essay concerning virtue and vice, does he find in the flesh the root 
of moral evil or give to the term an ethical sense. 2 

The teachings of Epictetus, a Stoic contemporary of Plutarch, 
though perhaps a little younger, are preserved to us by his pupil 

1 R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, 1016, maintains that he is really a 
Platonist. 

1 According to Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen, III, 2, pp. 186 ff., Plutarch, unwill- 
ing to ascribe the origin of evil to God, and unable to deny its existence — to both of 
which expedients the Stoics had resorted — found the source in a world-soul, distinct 
alike from matter, itself self-existent, and God. Matter is the sphere of operation 
both of good and of evil, in its lowest parts subject to the power of evil, but according 
to its true nature yearning after the good and the divine. 
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Arrian. He regards man as dichotomous, consisting of body and 
soul. The substance of the soul is Tvevpa, which is also one of the 
four elements (iii. 13. 15); death is the separation of the body 
from the irveuixa. (iii. 24. 93, 94) ; vision is made possible by the irvevna 
infused into the eyes (ii. 23. 3), a statement which reminds us of 
Plutarch Epit. iv. 15. Hvevna is then to Epictetus a term of sub- 
stance, "a vital spirit .... a nervous fluid," as Schweighaiiser 
calls it. 

tyvxv is for Epictetus the seat of life (iii. 22. 87) and thought, 
but especially of will. It is the supreme and best element in man. 
Thus, in vii. 3. 10: 

For that there are three things that relate to man, soul, body, and things 
external, scarcely any man denies. It remains then for you philosophers to 
answer which is best. What shall we say to men ? Is the flesh the best ? .... 
What, then, do we possess better than the flesh ? The soul, he replied. 

Epictetus, indeed, uses alpeais, irpoaipeais, and t6 icvpuvov for the 
soul even more frequently perhaps than ifnrx^i itself. 

2Ap£ is sometimes used by Epictetus of the soft part of the body, 
more commonly of the body as a whole. Epictetus continually 
depreciates the body or the flesh as compared with the soul; but 
on the other hand he does not find in the body or the flesh, by 
virtue of its character as matter, the source of moral evil. He is 
an anti-Epicurean moralist, not a philosophic dualist. Both soul 
and body go back at length to the four elements, which are not 
sharply distinguished from one another as regards their relation 
to soul and body respectively, and not distinguished at all ethically. 
There are, indeed, in both Plutarch and Epictetus indications of a 
movement in the direction of an ethical dualism, especially in the 
fact that flesh, which may be described as a middle term between 
body and matter (SXt;), tends to take the place of body in ethical 
discussions. But neither of them actually arrives at an ethical 
dualism. In particular it is to be noted that irvevp.a and ab.p% are 
not set in antithesis, and that neither of them is an ethical term. 

The writings of Dio Chrysostom (50-125 a.d.), an orator with 
Stoic tendencies, are extensive and deal with a large variety of 
subjects, historical, biographical, literary, political, and ethical. 
They probably reflect the ordinary literary usage of the times, 
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save as this may have been affected by his conscious efforts to 
follow the earlier classical models. Jivevixa occurs twelve times, 
mostly in its usual senses of wind, air, breath. In a striking pas- 
sage (ii. 66. 5) the formative and active element in generation is 
said to be irveviia. ~*kvxh occurs over one hundred times meaning 
life and soul. It frequently stands in antithesis to <rS>na, with the 
implication that the au/xa is inferior. 2Ap£ occurs but once, and 
with the meaning flesh. Hvevpa and \fsvxv are never set in antithesis 
to <r&p£ , and moral evil is never traced either to 0-&p£ or to aupa. 

These facts, taken in connection with the relative frequency 
and wide range of meaning of -tyvxh, the entire absence of the use 
of nvevna as a psychological term or as a predicate of God, and the 
absence of any ethical use of the word (rap!-, 1 tend to indicate that 
the New Testament usage of these words has been developed 
under influences quite different from those which affected the 
common Greek usage of the century, if the latter is adequately 
represented by Dio Chrysostom. 

In Marcus Aurelius we have not a philosopher, strictly speak- 
ing, but a thoughtful man of affairs, a man of deep moral earnest- 
ness, who wrote down his meditations for his own benefit. Though 
much influenced by Stoicism, he is not to be classed as a Stoic 
philosopher, nor can there be found in his writings an altogether 
consistent psychology. He wrote a full century after the apostle 
Paul, but may legitimately be included in the present study 
because he furnishes to a certain extent an indication of the rate 
of movement of philosophic and ethical thought. 

IfreOjua in Marcus Aurelius sometimes means simply air, but 
also (and this applies to irvevfi&nov) breath, breath of life; yet 
this is defined as wind (fipejuos) and is associated with the o-&p£ 
(<rapKi5iw, or Kpe&diov) as in ii. 2. The investigation has discovered 
no clear instance of irvevna or nvevp&nov, as an individualized term 
meaning (intelligent) spirit. Apparently Marcus Aurelius is not a 
trichotomist, although he employs various trichotomous series, as, 
e.g., aapKia, irvevna (or Trv€Vfj,a.Ttov) > T6 fiyenovwov (ii. 2); a&fia, ij/vxi}, 
vovs (iii. 16); accfi&TUiv, irpevfi&Tiov, vovs (xii. 3); cf. also ao3y.a,Tiov, 
i'vxfl (vi. 32). He regards man as composed of body and soul; but 

1 Nor is evil, so far as observed, in any way traced to matter. 
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soul is endowed with life and intelligence, or the soul is identified 
with the self and distinguished as such from the body (iv. 41; x. 1). 
As the second term of a trichotomous series, irveviia may approach 
or equal ^tgtf, including life and the power of motion. 

^vyf) denotes all in man that is not body, including both the 
life-principle and the element of intelligence, choice, etc. (vi. 32; 
cf. v. 26); the life-principle only (rare, iii. 16); the element of 
intelligence, etc., equivalent to the "ruling part" (v. 11, and fre- 
quently by implication). Soul is ascribed to God (v. 34) and the 
universe (iv. 40; cf. viii. 54). ^vxv is also used quantitatively 
(ix. 8), as irvevna is in other writers. Man's soul is a part of the 
universal soul, as are all the souls of beings that have souls 
(xii. 1, 26, 30, 32). Incarnated in a lower animal it becomes a lpvxv 
&\oyos; in man and other rational beings (v. 34), a ypvx^l votpk. 
Though distinguished from the body, the soul is liable to extinction 
or dispersion at death, being only an exhalation from the blood 
(v. 33). Three possibilities await it: extinction, dispersion, and 
continued existence (viii. 25; xii. 3); but he has no expectation of 
the last. 

2Ap£, usually represented by its equivalents a&piaa., awnknov, 
a&na, denotes one element of man's nature and this in itself inert. 
There is no trace in Marcus Aurelius of the thought that the flesh 
is the source of moral evil. Like Epictetus, he is an anti-Epicurean 
moralist, not a philosophic dualist. Equally absent is any asser- 
tion of the superiority of irvevixa over ipvxh- God has a \l/vxh, but 
is never said to be irvevfta, and if there is any difference between 
the terms as applied to man, irvtvua is the more material and if/vxh 
the more psychical. 

A few words may be added concerning irvtv/xa conceived of as 
permeating all things, whether animate or inanimate. Hints of 
this doctrine are found in Plutarch De virt. mor. 12; Galen Introd. 
s. tned. 14., p. 726K (Arnim, II, 716); and De Hipp, et Plat, vi, 
p. 561K (Arnim, II, 710); Diog. Laert. vii. 84 (156) and earliest 
of all in Varro (26 B.C.) as quoted by Augustine Civ. Dei vii. 23, 
cited by Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 190, where, however, anima 
is more probably the equivalent of ^rodi than irvtvua. Finally, in 
Sextus Empiricus (225 a.d.) we find a fully developed doctrine of 
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irvedfia as permeating all things. In Ad physicos 126-31 he refutes 
the Pythagorean objection to the eating of the flesh of animals 
because "there is one wvevna which extends like a soul throughout 
the world, which also unites us to them" by the reply that the 
argument proves too much. By the same token we could not cut 
plants and stones, he says, because there is a wvevna that runs 
through us and all these. As early as the days of Aristotle there 
were those who conceived of Ttvevna as the vital and generative 
substance that permeated all living things; Chrysippus, as Arius 
Didymus testifies, made the world-stuff self-moving irvedfia; by 
Seneca's time the suggestion had been made that the universe was 
the work of a divine spirit (divinus spiritus) diffused through all 
things great and small; a little later Plutarch and Epictetus, as 
did also Galen in the second century, conceive of irvev/ut, as a vital 
and nervous fluid, flowing from the soul to the eyes and other 
organs of sense; Galen applies the term irvevfia benKbv to what 
Plutarch had already called 2£is ("cohesion"), and finally Sextus 
Empiricus in the third century definitely identifies the nvevpa 
which is in man with that which permeates also the plants and 
the rocks. Whenever this doctrine arose, both it and the doctrine 
of Chrysippus have this in common, viz., that to both there lies 
close at hand the identification of the irvevna with God. Yet there 
seems to have been a singular reluctance to take the next step and 
say that God is irvevna. Posidonius is the only Greek writer earlier 
than the author of the Fourth Gospel whom we definitely know 
to have made this statement. 

B. THE USAGE OF JEWISH-GREEK LITERATURE 

This literature ranges from the middle of the fourth century 
B.C. to the end of the first century A.D., that is, from the earliest 
date assigned to the Book of Tobit to the death of the historian 
Josephus. In bulk it is three or four times as great as the Old and 
New Testaments. Quasi-historical works written with a moral 
purpose, books of wisdom, exegesis, and apocalyptic, psalms, 
legends, and additions to canonical writings are among the types 
represented. For the explication of terms in the New Testament 
this closely related literature is of the utmost value. 
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In the canonical books of the LXX translation WH is regularly 
rendered by irvevno-, the translators availing themselves of certain 
relatively late meanings of that term which are attested by very 
few examples in Greek authors. For the LXX phrases irvevna. deov, 
irvevna icvp'.ov, irvevna S.yu>v, no earlier Greek vouchers have been 
discovered. A probable point of connection appears, however, in 
Menander's expression, delov irvevna.* The LXX translators, fa- 
miliar with this probably current expression, apparently coined by 
analogy the expression irvevna, ayu>v as a translation of XOlp ffil , 
which, literally rendered, would have been irvevna, ayuaavvifs. The 
expressions irvevna. deov and irvevna, nvpiov are literal translations 
of the Hebrew. 

Hvevna as denoting the seat of emotion and mentality in the 
individual occurs frequently in the LXX, translating FPPI in the 
same sense; but irvoi\ and compounds of dvnbs, ^vxh, and 4>Ph v are 
also used. For this individualized sense of irvevna a basis may 
have been found in the usage illustrated in the Funeral Oration of 
of pseudo-Demosthenes. 2 The LXX use of irvevna to denote an 
unembodied being neither human nor divine finds no parallel in 
earlier Greek writers. 3 It originated perhaps in the difficulty the 
translators felt with the idea of the Spirit of God working evil in 
one affected by it, there being joined to this the influence of such 
passages as I Kings 22:21; II Kings 19:7; Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15, 
etc. (see tVT\ ii. 3, American Journal of Theology, January, 1914, 
p. 67 f.). The omission of the phrase "of God" in such passages 
as I Sam. 16:16, 23 (though it is inconsistently retained in vss. 14, 
15) gave to irvevna the definite objective meaning, "a spirit of evil." 

i&vx>i is the standard equivalent of 1DS5 , though it occasionally 
represents other Hebrew words and other Greek words occasion- 
ally represent it. It covers all the senses in which the Hebrew 
term is used. On the other hand, certain classical meanings of 
\[n)xh disappear in the LXX and certain non-classical meanings 

1 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Ill, 139; cf. American Journal of Theology, October, 
I9J4. P- 59i- 

a Pseudo-Demosthenes Declam.fun. 24; cf. American Journal of Theology, July, 
1914, p. 403. 

3 The earliest instance aside from the LXX is that of Dion. Hal. i. 31. 28; cf. 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, p. 402. 
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emerge. Thus, while still denoting the soul, capable of departure 
from and of return to the body (I Kings 17:21, etc.), it is never 
used in the LXX strictly for the shade, the disembodied spirit, 
this idea being otherwise expressed (I Sam. 28: 12, 13), the tendency 
being, as appears in the Enoch literature, to transfer this meaning 
to irvedfia. For the LXX use of y^vxh to denote a deceased person 
or a dead body (a transfer to Greek of a Hebrew usage of t(5B3) 
there is apparently no parallel in Greek writers. 

2ap£ represents all the Old Testament senses of ItjS (see 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1914, p. 74 f.), though the 
LXX usually prefers Kpias for "ITD21 when the latter refers to the flesh 
of sacrifices or to flesh used for food, and <r£>na for 1TD3 denoting 
the body as such. 2&p£ sometimes denotes a kinsman; in the 
plural, kinsmen (II Sam. 5:1; 19:12, 13). Occasionally it denotes 
a living being, usually in the phrase -rraaa a&pZ, which probably 
signifies every living being, but in Gen. 6: 19; 7: 15, 16, every kind 
of living being. 

The usage of Tvtvua in the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
religious writings which were translated from the Hebrew is sub- 
stantially that of the canonical books. Some notable passages 
illustrate the persistence, if not the increase, of the tendency to 
blur the distinction between the spirit of God and that of man 
conceived of as responsive to God's will; cf. Sir. 39:6; 48:24; 
Ps. Sol. 17:42; 18:42. Examples of Trvevna as the seat of moral 
action are found in Dan. 3:39, 86; Sir. 9:9. In Sir. 38:23 irvevpa 
is used of that which departs from man in death (as in Eccles. 3:21; 
12:7) but without implication of its power to exist apart from the 
body, for "the son of man is not immortal" (Sir. 17:30). In 
Tob. 6:8 rvevpa is used of an evil spirit. In Ps. Sol. 8:15 rvedfia 
■vrKavi\(Ttu>s, though apparently exceptional in this period, illustrates 
the persistence of an ancient usage; cf. I Kings 22:21; also Rom. 
8:15; I John 4:6. 

The usage of the Greek Enoch is exceptional, though akin to 
that of I Sam. 16:16, etc. The term occurs most frequently in 
the plural, denoting (a) incorporeal beings called t& irveinara tov 
ovpavov (15 : 7) who had their dwelling in heaven and were immortal, 
but who left the high heaven and defiled themselves with women 
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C^^); Q>) the offspring born of these spirits and women, called 
irvevfiara wovr]p& (15:9, 11); (c) the spirits of dead men rd urefyuara 
t&p ipvx&v tu>v veicp&v (in 22:5,6 occurring in the singular also) and 
immediately afterward at tf/vxal ruv ivdp&irwv (22:3). It is to be 
noted that the spirits here spoken of are not so immaterial but that 
they are visible and have audible voices. The spirits of the dead 
are divided into three classes: the spirits of the righteous, and two 
classes of the spirits of the sinners, divided according to the nature 
of their experience on earth (22:8-13). In other portions of Enoch 
of which no Greek is extant the word for spirit occurs frequently, 
especially in the expression "Lord of Spirits," applied to God. 
But these, of course, afford no direct evidence as to the use of 
irvtvixa. 

There are no marked differences between the uses of ipvxn hi 
the LXX version of the canonical books and in the other books 
translated from Hebrew into Greek. The leading meanings are 
life, and soul as the seat of emotion, etc. — the mind in the larger, 
especially the religious, sense. In Judith n : 7 it is a general term 
for a living creature, and in Sir. 16:30 ^i>x>) vavrbs fwoD is a pleon- 
astic expression for every living creature. In Sir. 4:20, 22 (cf. vs. 
27); 10:28,29; 14:4; 19:4; 20:22, ^vxh seems clearly to be used 
for the self as the totality of powers, possibilities, and interests 
that belong to a human personality, as it is in Sir. 16:17 f° r the 
self in a more general sense, and in 19:3 for a person. Of soul as 
an entity capable of existence after death or before birth, there 
are no quite certain instances, though this is probably the meaning 
of the Greek in Sir. 6:4 (not of the underlying Hebrew) and in 
Tob. 14:11s (cf. the Homeric HXiireif/vxri)- Of the meaning " shade," 
a being in the underworld, there are no examples. 

2dp£ in this literature follows closely the usage of the canonical 
books, except that there are apparently no instances of the meaning 
"kindred," nor of special emphasis on the frailty of corporeal 
beings. The word is especially frequent in Sirach, where it occurs 
in all the various usages, but most frequently in the sense of a 
corporeal being, either inclusively or with reference to men only. 
Of especial interest are 13:5, 6; 14:17, 18. In Enoch aap£ is 
used of the women from whom the giants were born, yet designates 
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them simply as corporeal beings in distinction to the spirits as 
incorporeal. 

The Jewish works written originally in Greek show in the main 
the same usages as the translated books. 

In the Alexandrian book of the Wisdom of Solomon TireD/ia con- 
tinues to be used occasionally for wind (5:11,23; 17:18) and 
breath (11:20), but most commonly bears the meaning "spirit." 
The Spirit of God {wvevfia Kvpiov) permeates all things (1:7; 12:1; 
cf . Jud. 16:14, where the Spirit of God is the source of life) ; the spirit 
of man is breathed into him by God (15 : n), is the seat of life (16 : 14), 
and is from God and capable of immortality (15:11), though the 
ungodly believe it to vanish at death (2:3); wisdom is spirit (1:6); 
but it is also said that in it is a spirit (7 : 22 ff.). A spirit of wisdom 
comes from God to man (7:7), and God sends his holy spirit to 
give wisdom to men (9:17), and a holy spirit of discipline, itself 
identified with wisdom, dwells in men (1:4-5). There are evident 
traces of the Stoic materializing conception of spirit, especially in 
7:22f., and nowhere a strict hypostatizing of the divine spirit, 
any more than of wisdom, with which the spirit is identified. The 
spirit of man is sometimes given objectivity, as capable of separate 
existence after death, but it is more commonly spoken of simply as 
the seat of life, wisdom, etc., with no sharp distinction between 
the spirit of God and that of man. Its use as denoting the seat of 
emotion is rare (but see Wisd. of Sol. 5:3), corresponding to the 
rarity of its use in non- Jewish Greek. 

i&vxh is used meaning life, Wisd. of Sol. 16:9; human soul, 2:22; 
3:1; 15:8, n; 16:14; person, 10:7; 12:6; 17:1. 

2&p£ means flesh in Wisd. of Sol. 12:5; 19:21, and body in 7:2. 

In Philo we have an attempt to express ideas of Hebrew origin 
in forms derived from and congenial to Greek philosophic thought, 
a process which modified both their form and substance. His 
writings show a thorough familiarity with the Old Testament and 
a general acquaintance with Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, 
Stoicism, and neo-Pythagoreanism. His system of thought is 
fundamentally dualistic. His ultimate principles are God and 
matter. Though rejecting the doctrine of the eternity and inde- 
pendence of the world as an organized system, he makes matter 
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eternal, and distinguishes between God as the active principle and 
the passive principle on which and with which he works. 1 He 
takes from Plato the doctrine of ideas and from the Stoics the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and affirms that God 
formed first the ideal world (the world composed of ideas), in order 
that, using a pattern incorporeal and as like to God as possible, he 
might produce the corporeal world, a younger likeness of the older 
one. 2 

Philo's use of nvevna is derived in part, through the medium of 
the LXX, from the Hebrew use of ffll, in part from the Greek 
philosophers, but fundamentally from the former. In about forty- 
five instances it means wind (Schoemaker). In Gigant. 2 (bis) he 
employs it for air. His most characteristic use of the term is in 
the Hebrew fashion with reference to the Spirit of God. In this 
sense it occurs nearly fifty times. In Gigant. 5, 7 he says this 
spirit cannot dwell continually with men and that it is imparted 
to exceptional men, such as Bezaleel and the elders of Israel, for 
exceptional tasks. 

In one exceptional passage, Quod Deus immutab. 35 (7), Philo 
says that God has endowed some bodies with cohesion, others 
with soul, and others also with rational soul, and that stones and 
pieces of wood are bound together by cohesion, "which is irveviia 
returning to itself." The first part of the statement is quite con- 
sistent with his prevalent doctrine; but in the latter part, in which, 
like Sextus Empiricus later, he employs irvedfia of the informing 
principle of all things, including the cohesive power in inanimate 
things, he takes over from the Greeks an entirely un-Hebraic idea 
of spirit, which is, moreover, inconsistent with his more common 
doctrine, according to which -Kvevna is possessed by man only, as 
an addition to the irrational soul which he shares with the 
animals. 3 

1 De opif. mundi 2. ' Ibid. 51. 

* In Legg. Meg. ii. 22 (7) Philo practically parallels the statement which Plutarch 
ascribes to the Stoics respecting the graded series, cohesion, growth, irrational soul, 
and rationality, only, carelessly perhaps, he substitutes "mind" for "man" as the 
subject to which these powers belong, with the result that he ascribes cohesion even 
to the mind. Neither in this passage nor in Quod Deus immutab. 35 (7) can Philo 
be credited either with originality or with thorough assimilation of his sources. 
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Consistently with his prevailing view, Philo uses Tirefyta as a 
predicate of the dominant element of the human soul; thus in 
Fuga 24 (here using the Stoic expression irvevpa ivdep/xov, though 
not at all in the Stoic sense, but making it equivalent to vovs) and 
in a number of other passages. 

It is to be observed that with the exception of Post. Caini 19, 
Agric. 10, which are simply quotations from the LXX, and possibly 
Gigant. 26 a (6), irveuixa is not a functional term used as a synonym 
for ^vxh or wSs, but a substantial term denoting the divine spirit, 
wise, indivisible, undistributable, good, everywhere diffused — 
Gigant 26 b (6) — as that of which the soul, or the dominant portion 
of it, is composed. In one passage, Fuga 182 (32), following the 
familiar doctrine of the Stoics he uses 7ireu/xa of the vital nervous 
fluid which extends from the ruling part of the soul to the various 
organs of sense. The irvedfia of Philo is much less materialized 
than that of the Stoics, but is still quantitative rather than indi- 
vidualized. With the exception of a single passage twice quoted 
from the LXX, and one other passage of doubtful interpretation, 
he nowhere uses rd irvedfia in the sense, common in the LXX, of 
the individual spirit of man. 

tyvxh in Philo, as in ancient writers generally, is a functional term 
denoting the seat of life, feeling, thought, and will. Following the 
Hebrew (Lev. 17:14), he affirms that the substance of the soul is 
blood (Quod det. pot. 79 [22]). Elsewhere he agrees- with the Stoics 
in saying that the soul is made of aether (Legg. alleg. iii. 161. 4, 5), 
adding that it is a fragment of God. These two theories he con- 
firms and harmonizes in Quod det. 79 (22) ff., in the doctrine that 
the irrational soul which men have in common with the irrational 
animals is blood, but that the rational soul is spirit. In Quis rer. 
div. ss (n) he says that blood is the substance of the entire soul, 
divine spirit of the most dominant part. 

In such passages Philo perhaps lays the basis for the New 
Testament distinction between the natural (^ux«c6s) and the 
spiritual (icvivna.Ti.Kbs), illustrated in I Cor. 2:14; 15:44, 46; Jas. 
3:15. He at least approaches more nearly to such a distinction 
than either the Hebrew, with its conception that the beasts also 
derive the T^eD/ia from God (Eccles. 3 : 19, 21 ; 12 : 27), or the Greek 
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writers, none of whom before the time of the New Testament 
associate the irvevna which they predicate of the human soul with 
its higher powers in particular, or put Tvtvixa and if/vxh m antithesis. 
It is apparently Philo who first of all, deriving from the Greek 
philosophers the division of the soul into the rational or governing 
.part and the irrational part, and from the Hebrew the idea that the 
spirit as the supreme element of man comes from God, associates the 
spirit with the rational part and divides men into two classes — those 
who live by the divine Spirit, which is reason, and those who live ac- 
cording to blood and the pleasures of the flesh {Quis rer. div. 55 [12]). 
Even he never uses ^wfo in a derogatory sense in antithesis to 
irvevnaTiK&s, but such an antithesis is but one step beyond his usage. 

Philo employs aap!- sometimes literally, sometimes allegorically. 
Literally it denotes the flesh, or the body, or the material substance 
of the body generally, without ethical implication. Frequently 
body and soul are used as complementary terms, signifying the 
constituent parts of a man, but his general disposition is to treat the 
body, for which he much more frequently employs aufjta than a&pl;, 
as the seat and organ of the sense-life, and being such, as a force 
hostile to the highest interest of the soul; see, e.g., Legg. alleg. iii. 
J S8 (53) and Gigant. 19-45 (5-10) passim; also Quod Deus sit 
140-144 (30) ; Ebriet. 69 (16). The idea that the body is the cause 
of evils of various kinds finds frequent expression in Philo. It is 
the greatest cause of ignorance {Gigant. 7) ; it is a leathern mass, 
an evil thing that plots against the soul {Legg. alleg. iii. 69 [22]) ; 
righteousness and every virtue love the soul, but injustice and every 
evil love the body {Quis rer. div. 243 [50]) ; the philosopher is more 
praiseworthy than the athlete, because while the latter gives all 
his attention to the body the former disregards it as dead {Legg. 
alleg. iii. 70, 71 [22]); the pale and emaciated are praised because 
by the energy of their minds they have become quite disentangled 
from the body {De mut. nom. 33 [4]). 

But in none of these passages, nor in any other that this investi- 
gation has discovered, does Philo express or distinctly imply that 
matter {vXrj) is, as such, the cause or source of moral evil. The 
nearest approximation to this teaching is perhaps in the passages 
cited by such modern writers as Dahne, Jiidisch-Alexandrinische 
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Religionsphilosophie (Halle, 1834), p. 196; Zeller, Philosophic der 
Griechen, III, 2, p. 407. It is evident, however, upon examination, 
that these passages affirm no more than the original chaotic con- 
dition of the universe as taught in Gen., chap. 1, the transcendence 
of God, and his contact with the universe through his "power," 
rather than immediately. Philo is a dualist, but not, apparently, 
an ethical dualist. His ultimates are God and matter. The 
former is good; the latter is in itself ethically indifferent. Origi- 
nally without order, without quality, capable of becoming all things, 
it acquired by the divine world-creation the qualities that are 
opposite and best, viz., order, quality, organization, harmony (Opif. 
mundi. 21 [5]). His solution of the problem of moral evil does not 
go beyond the notion that man's body tempts him to sin, but 
man himself is the captain of his soul and capable of living by the 
divine Spirit. 

In Josephus the earlier meanings of -rrvevfia obtain along with 
those of a later time. In numerous passages it denotes wind, and 
generally, though not invariably, a strong or violent stormwind. 
In a few passages it means breath. In other passages there appears 
to be found a trichotomy of spirit, soul, and flesh or body. In one 
passage (War, VII. 185) it is rd. wveiinara (rather than al ^uxal) 
which persist after death, and, in the case of evil men, become 
demons. Occasionally irveviia and rf/vxf) are set in juxtaposition, 
though not in contrast, as in Ant., Ill, 260, where Josephus men- 
tions that Moses regarded the blood as containing "soul" and 
"spirit," and in Ant., XI, 240, where Esther tells Artaxerxes that 
when she appeared before him uninvited her "spirit" recoiled and 
she was deserted by her "soul." Hvev/xa may also for Josephus 
denote the seat of emotion or passion, as in War, III, 92, where he 
describes the Romans as "filled with a certain warlike irvevna." 

Akin to this usage of irvevpa with respect to human beings is 
its use to denote superhuman beings. Saul's obsession is traced 
to an "evil spirit" or demons (Ant., VI, 211). A moment later 
(214) "the demonic spirit" is held to be the cause of his madness. 
More frequently, however, Josephus, in keeping with LXX usage, 
employs nreujua for the divine spirit that produces prophetic inspi- 
ration, the possession of which distinguishes the true from the 
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false prophet. Whether this spirit is regarded as a subtle substance 
or as an influence of divine personality is difficult to determine. 
In Ant., VIII, 114, Solomon petitions God to "let some portion 
of thy spirit come down and inhabit in this thy temple," a pas- 
sage which shows the persistence of quantitative phraseology and 
probably of the corresponding thought. 1 

Two hundred and sixteen occurrences of ij/vxh have been noted 
and examined. The usual significations are represented, ranging 
from the life-principle to the soul as the seat of emotions and moral 
qualities. Vvxh denoting a departed spirit or shade occurs with 
relative frequency, being more common, perhaps, in Josephus 
than in the other writers of this period. As "person " its occurrence 
is rare. Denoting one of the two (or three) constituent elements of 
which a human being consists, it occurs with considerable frequency. 
The meaning "soul," as the seat of emotions and intelligence, is 
in Josephus, as in the writings of his contemporaries, most common 
(the familiar coupling of yf/vxif with <rwjua occurs frequently, though 
rarely in contrast). It is chiefly in the speeches of Eleazar in 
Book VII of the War that Josephus discusses the relationship of 
soul and body. Ordinarily there is no assertion of the superiority 
of the soul to the body. There are few traces of the Platonic doc- 
trine of the limitation and punishment of the soul through its 
connection with the body, these occurring chiefly in the speeches 
mentioned above. Instead of a<f>Uvai t6 irvevfia (Matt. 27:50), 
we find the expression used in the LXX (Gen. 35:18) and in 
classic writers, a<f>Uvai tt\v ^vxhv. 

2&p£ occurs rarely, only six instances being noted. In three it 
denotes the human body and alludes to the separation (or release) 
of the soul from the body. In War, VI, 47, the plural is used, but 
apparently without difference in meaning. Twice the reference is 
to the actual flesh of the human body, and once it refers to the 
flesh of a wild animal. In War, II, 155, it is said that the Essenes 
rejoice upon their release from the bonds of the body. Such 
depreciation of the body is, however, rare, and insufficient to show 
an ethical dualism of mind and matter either in the conception of 
the Essenes or in that of their reporter. 

1 For this treatment of Josephus I am almost wholly indebted to Dr. W. R. 
Schoemaker, Professor H. H. Severn, and Dr. A. W. Slaten. 
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The closest approach to a doctrine of the evil of matter, or of 
the incompatibility of soul and body, is found in the second speech 
of Eleazar (War VII, 344), where it is said of souls that "while 
they are in a mortal body they are bound and are filled up with 
the evils of the same, to speak most truly, they are dead, for fellow- 
ship with mortality is unseemly for the divine." 

In other Jewish works written in Greek itvevna follows in 
general the usage of the writings already discussed. Of its use in 
the sense of wind, however, no examples have been observed. 
IV Mace, n: n is perhaps an example of the meaning "breath." 
IV Mace. 7 : 14 furnishes an illustration of its use with reference 
to the Spirit of God. Of the spirit of man it occurs in the 
various senses previously noted. In the Greek additions to 
Esther 5 : 1 it is used of the spirit of man as the seat of various 
passions, qualities, and emotions, as also in IV Mace. 11: n. 
As the seat of mentality it occurs in IV Mace. 7 : 14, and as the 
seat of life in II Mace. 7:22-23; 14:46; III Mace. 6:24; IV Mace. 
12 : 20. There are no examples, so far as noted, of the use of irvevna 
for a superhuman being (other than God) either good or evil in 
Jewish-Greek religious literature written originally in Greek. 
Some obscure uses of the term occur in pseudo-Phocylides 1. 106 ; 
Sib. Or. iii. 102; Letters of Heraclitus 7:63. 

^vxh occurs in its common senses of life and soul. Illustrations 
of the former meaning occur in II Mace. 14:38; III Mace. 2:32; 
6:6; IV Mace. 9:7, 25; 12:20; Letters of Heraclitus 5:5. Denot- 
ing the human soul it is found in IV Mace. 13:21; 18:23; Alex. 
Polyhistor 139. 107 (bis), 113, 122. 

2ci/>£ carries only its proper meaning of flesh, the soft portion 
of the body, and its metonymic signification, body. As flesh it is 
found in Alex. Polyhistor 9 (1. 5 from the bottom), 139. 75; Let- 
ters of Heraclitus 5:28; II Mace. 9:9; IV Mace. 6:6; 9:17, 20, 28; 
10:18, 15 (bis), 20. Denoting the body it occurs in IV Mace. 
7:13, 18; Sib. Or. iii. 697. Other meanings are not represented 
in Jewish writings originally composed in Greek. 

We may summarize the results of our investigation of the usages 
of icvevna, ipvxh, and <rap£ in Jewish-Greek literature as follows: 
The ordinary classical meanings of all three words to a large extent 
obtain. Uvevna, in the philosophical sense of the contemporary 
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and later philosophical and medical writers, viz., as meaning world- 
stuff, soul-stuff, occurs but rarely (Philo). In the LXX irvevna is 
the standard equivalent of Wl . Its use to denote a constituent 
element of a human being, viz., as the seat of intellect, emotion, 
etc., is somewhat more than occasional. The use of fax^) as the 
seat of intellect, emotion, and moral qualities far exceeds its em- 
ployment in any other sense, but its use in the early meaning of a 
shade is surprisingly frequent. In the LXX it occurs regularly as 
the rendering of 1DS3 . In this literature for the first time we 
observe a distinct tendency to equate itvedfia and $vxh, giving to 
the former even the task of denoting the unembodied or disembodied 
spirit or shade. 2<ip£ occurs infrequently, with the meanings "flesh" 
and " body," common in Greek writers, plus the added meaning of 
"kinsman" and "living being" in writings translated from the 
Hebrew. 

Toward the problems that have largely inspired this study the 
investigation of the Jewish-Greek literature makes only a negative 
contribution. Nowhere does there appear a clearly defined or 
certainly implied dualistic doctrine attributing to matter an evil 
quality. 1 The only instances of sharp depreciation of the body 
as compared with the soul which occur in this literature are in an 
exhortation to courage in the face of death (Josephus, War, VII, 
337 ff. [8, 7]) which repeats if it does not echo the ideas long 
before expressed by Plato {Phaedo 66, 79; Crat. 400C) and almost 
contemporaneously by Plutarch (Consolatio ad Apollonium). No- 
where is there any elevation of irvevfia above lpvxn, <> r of wevtuxriKbs 
above if/vxi-Kds, though there is in Philo a possible starting-point for 
such a usage. Nowhere is there the antinomy of <rb.pt- and irvevna 
which we shall later find in Paul, or the personification of the 
former as the principle of evil. 

1 Cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums (2d ed.), p. 461. F. C. Porter, "The 
Yecer Hara," in Biblical and Semitic Studies, by Members of the Faculty of Yale 
University, New York, 1901, has shown that the rabbis do not place the evil impulse 
in the body as distinguished from the soul, still less make the body the seat of the 
evil and the soul that of the good impulse (pp. 03-111). In their various efforts to 
account for the evil impulse they sometimes ascribe it to God and sometimes to man, 
but never explain it as inherent in the matter of which the human body is composed 
(p. 123). These results of the study of the rabbinic writers are in evident harmony 
with what we have discovered in the Jewish-Greek writers. 
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Before passing to the study of the usage of the New Testament 
and other religious writings of the early Christian period it may 
be well to summarize the results thus far reached, it being remem- 
bered that our study has not yet included the Hermetic literature, 
the magical papyri, the Gnostics, or any writings influenced by 
Christianity. 

Uvevna is throughout the classical period and with few if any 
exceptions among non- Jewish Greek writers to the end of the 
second century a.d. a physical term signifying wind, air, breath, 
breath of life. It is throughout this whole period a substantial, 
not a functional or individualizing, term. In the sixth century B.C. 
Anaximines said that irvevna kcu. af)p encompassed all things. In the 
same century Xenophanes said that the soul was irvevna, meaning 
by irvevna, however, evanescent breath. In the fifth century 
Empedocles found the source of all things in four roots — fire, water, 
earth, and air — and Diogenes made air (arip, not irvevna) the ulti- 
mate principle of existence. In Aristotle's day there were those 
who found in irvevna, defined as a vital and generative substance, 
the informing principle of all things, perhaps meaning, however, by 
"all things" all living things, plants and animals. Zeno and his 
fellow-stoics repeat the statement of Xenophanes that the soul is 
irvevna, but add Ivdepnov and use irvevna rather in the sense of 
Aristotle than of Xenophanes. Chrysippus, on the one side fol- 
lowing the line of Diogenes' thought, says that the ultimate basis 
of things is self-moving irvevna, and on the other, that of Zeno and 
the contemporaries of Aristotle, makes irvevna a sort of nervous 
and vital fluid or vapor, which, proceeding from the ruling part of 
the soul to the organs of perception and generation, becomes sight, 
hearing, etc. Some of the Stoics say that the soul arises from the 
cooling of the irvevna in or surrounding the bodies of infants. 
Though in the fourth century B.C. Menander used the phrase 
Belov irvevna, Posidonius (150 B.C.) was apparently the first to 
make the assertion that God is irvevna, adding, however, voepdv ical 
irvpwSes. In the early Christian period Plutarch and Galen repeat 
the doctrines of Chrysippus with reference to the origin of the soul. 
Plutarch also discusses the distinction between the soul of man, the 
irrational soul of animals, the principle of growth in plants, and the 
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power of cohesion in stones, but does not apply the term irvevixa to 
either of the latter two. Galen, however, distinctly speaks of the 
inriKov irvevixa, meaning by this what Plutarch had called e£is, and 
finally Sextus Empiricus groups all these things together under the 
common term irvevixa, identifying the irvedfia which is in man with 
that which permeates other animals, the plants, and the rocks. 

Only in the Greek translated from the Hebrew or written under 
the influence of Hebrew thought do we find the expression spirit 
of God, irvedfia 6tov, or holy spirit, wevna ayiov (the latter modeled 
after the 6elov irvevixa of the Greeks, but expressing a Hebrew idea). 
So also it is in this literature only that we find spirit of man, or 
spirit meaning a shade, an angel, or a demon. 1 Even in these 
writers the word often has a certain quantitative force, inherited 
not only from its Greek, but also from its Hebrew ancestry. 

On the other hand, with rare and almost negligible exceptions 
ypvxh is throughout the whole period of this study a functional and 
individual, not a substantial term. From the earliest period of 
the Greek language of which we have remnants the Greeks believed 
that there was in man a something which, existing in the body in 
life, departed from it in death. This Homer calls rfwxn, using it 
most frequently for the shade as it exists in the underworld after 
death, but sometimes, also, apparently for the life of which it is 
the seat while it remains in the body. This early meaning, shade, 
though somewhat rare after the time of the tragic poets, is found 
even down to the end of our period. The meaning, life, likewise 
persists throughout the period. 

The far more common use of the word, however, from Pindar 
and the tragedians on is to denote that in the living man which 
feels, thinks, wills, and by virtue of which he is alive. The phi- 
losophers have their theories as to what it is composed of or the 
parts into which it is divided, but the constant meaning of the term, 
that about which these theories are proposed, is the soul as the seat 
of life, intelligence, and emotion. Aristotle's definition, "The soul 
is that by which we live and perceive and initiate thought" (1. 414a) , 
would hold for practically all Greek writers. That Aristotle and 

'To this statement Dion Hal. i. 31. 28 is the only observed exception; cf. 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1014, p. 402. 
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other writers after him ascribe soul to animals and plants, meaning, 
however, to impute to them not all the powers of the human soul 
but only certain lower ones; that some writers ascribe soul to the 
universe and to God; that by metonymy man, possessing a soul, 
is called a soul, the word thus becoming equivalent to "person"; 
that in Jewish-Greek writers, under the influence of the Hebrew 
1BS5, \pvxv means any living being; and that Philo once or twice 
uses ^ V XV &s other Greek writers use wpevna for soul-stuff — all these 
exceptional and more or less consciously tropical usages in no way 
obscure the fact that the prevailing and all-but-constant use of the 
term from Pindar to Sextus Empiricus is to denote the human soul 
as that in which reside life, emotion, thought, and will, and that the 
term is functional and not substantial. 

Sap?, properly meaning flesh, the soft portion of the body of an 
animal, living or once living, retains this meaning throughout all 
the periods we have been studying. In them all it is also used by 
metonymy for the whole body. In Greek writings translated from 
the Hebrew it has also two meanings derived from the tropical use of 
the Hebrew "HOS, namely, kindred, and a corporeal living creature, 
a corporeally conditioned living being. Neither in non- Jewish nor 
in Jewish writers does the term seem to have acquired any ethical 
significance. Like owjua, it is spoken of in terms of disparagement 
as compared with the soul, and in Philo it is once used in some- 
what remote antithesis to wvevfia. It is nowhere used to express 
the notion that matter is the source or cause of moral evil. Plato 
regarded the body as a burden upon the soul, and later writers, 
perhaps influenced by him, notably Philo and Seneca, express 
similar views. There are traces in Plato, and much later in neo- 
Pythagoreanism of the idea that the disorder of the universe is 
traceable to the matter which enters into its composition. But 
in the literature we have been examining these two ideas do not 
seem to have been united in a formal doctrine that the moral evil 
men do is traceable to the fact that the body is composed of 
matter. 



